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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Wuen the November number of THe Journat or Epvuca- 
TIONAL SocroLoey is published, its readers will have had a sample 
of two numbers and will have had opportunity to read and digest 
the contributions of the first two numbers. The editors, in laying 
out Tur JourNnat, reserved space for the critical discussion of 
articles that appear from time to time. At the present time the 
first number has not been in the hands of readers long enough 
to ensure such critical discussion. We hope that the articles are 
sufficiently original and stimulating to call forth responses of 
two or three hundred words from our readers. Such discussion 
will be gladly received. 


ALREADY we are receiving a great deal of favorable comment 
on the first issue of THe Journat. Judging from the mail 
received and the comment so far made, it is needed at the present 
stage of our educational development. The success of Tur Jour- 
NAL will not depend upon the editors, but upon the seriousness 
with which educators and sociologists regard it as a medium 
through which they may give emphasis to the science of educa- 
tional sociology as a means for interpreting and directing educa- 
tional procedure. The defects of THz Journat we hope may 
disappear with succeeding numbers. 
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THE popular response in subscriptions to Tue Journat is 
most gratifying to its editors. To satisfy the demand for the 
first issue an edition of three thousand was published. The de- 
mand already indicates that this number will have to be increased 
for succeeding issues. This is a record of which we are proud, 
as the subscription list now compares favorably with that of our 
best educational journals. 


Tae Journat or Epucationat Socioxoey is created to pro- 
mote the development of the new science of sociology as applied 
to education. Also, the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cational Sociology which also is a section of the American Socio- 
logical Society is established for the same purpose. The interests 
of the two are in that sense identical. Tur Journat will use its 
utmost efforts to promote the interests of this group formed for 
the study of educational sociology. We should like to call atten- 
tion to the meeting of the section with the American Sociological 
Society during the Christmas holidays in Washington, D.C. We 
hope in the December number to be able to furnish a complete 
program of that meeting. 


Tue Journat oF Epucationat Socrotoey is designed to serve 
as a medium for the expression of points of view in the field it 
represents. Therefore, the editors are in no sense responsible for 
the opinions expressed in its columns and are not necessarily in 
agreement with them. As a matter of fact the editors welcome 
expressions of opinion contrary to those which they hold. We 
can only reach the truth through exchange of points of view and 
through scientific researches in the field. We therefore welcome 
differences in points of view and discussions of all sorts which 
are pertinent to the sociological interpretation of education. 








SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
New York University 
T HE study of social backgrounds, whose importance to educa- 
tion was pointed out in a preceding article, is not only valuable for 
the understanding and explanation of educational institutions 
and the school child;* it is also of significance in enabling the 
school personnel to deal effectively with important school problems. 

Many social forces in the community operate to promote or 
hamper, or in other ways to condition the work of the schools. 
To ignore them in the conception and execution of a school pro- 
gram may greatly lessen its efficiency. Such forces are official 
and semiofficial organizations in which teachers and citizens par-. 
ticipate, the adult clientele of an individual school, religious sects, 
labor unions, pool rooms, political cliques, prominent families, 
community leaders, and so on. School administrators as well as 
teachers must take account of all these backgrounds which con- 
stitute the situation complex within which the school must fune- 
tion. In one striking case the failure of a school superintendent 
to make a preliminary analysis of the political backgrounds: of 
his system and to observe certain diplomatic amenities with refer- 
ence to the forces involved led in part to the eventual disintegra- 
tion of an otherwise excellent school administration. 

Another way in which the larger Gestalt conditions the work 
of the schools is in the reflection in the school system of the general 
morale of the community. Where business considerations, for 
example, take precedence over moral values, the schools may be 
handicapped by a failure to keep abreast of the times with refer- 
ence to improvements and the introduction of new ideas requiring 
funds. Moral dangers to school children may be also traced indi- 
rectly to the same causes. 





1This is equally important, of course, in order to understand the school teacher 
and the school administrator. 
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A Community Background 


X is a town of 80,000 inhabitants. It is known as one of the 
“ most wicked ” communities in America and is notoriously wide 
open. In a meeting of the city council, an alderman casually 
referred to the 300 houses of prostitution which receive police pro- 
tection. In general meetings, however, discussions of the town’s 
vice, gambling atid bootlegging industries is tabvoed and to 
attempt any sort of exposé would be considered bad form. The 
chief reason for this labored restraint and apparent blindness on 
the part of the so-called “ better elements ” of the city is the fear 
that any sort of reformation will demoralize business conditions. 
These matters are discussed, but always in a whisper. 

It is very difficult to get money here for any sort of school 
activity or improvement, and this seems to follow the line of 
general cupidity. Progress along well-demonstrated lines of 
school betterment is well-nigh impossible because of the rigid 
control exercised by the business group and certain outstanding 
individuals within it. 

The moral attitudes of school children are seriously affected by 
the failure to close the “ red-light district,” whose existence is 
well known even in the grade schools. There is considerable laxity 
in sex matters among the children. Groups of high-school boys 
visit the brothels and acquire demoralizing habits which they 
carry into nearby colleges, whose students are also drawn into 
the situation. In one case a young girl of good family, when 
in company with her mother, dropped her purse. Among other 
things a contraceptive device dropped out. Whereupon the 
mother’s amazement and indignation was met with the cool 
remark, “ Well, mother, you would not want me to become dis- 
eased, would you ?’””” 


Another application of this principle is illustrated in certain 
of the social backgrounds of the adolescent® school youth, which 
are particularly interesting and important not only because of 
the far-reaching influence which they have upon the development 
of character and personality, but also because of the many ways 





2 Observation and interviews. 


3 Adolescence, from a sociological point of view, does not necessarily depend 
upon biological changes or stages of physical development, although they are 
undoubtedly important in most cases. It may be defined more accurately as a 

riod in the life of youth beginning with his first struggle to emancipate himself 
Som adult control and to organize his activities for himself and ending when he 
has completed a life organization and is capable of formulating and following his 
own program and philosophy of life. The limits of the period will manifestly vary 
greatly with different individuals and social backgrounds. 
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in which they condition, sometimes reinforcing, often thwarting 
the work of the school. Among the more important of these are 
such intimate groups as the play-group, the gang, the orgiastic 
or expressive group, the clique or set, the club, athletic squads, 
teams, or groups of followers, and the secret society. The family 
is usually important in many ways in the life of the ordinary 
child, but in adolescence particularly, it is frequently supplanted 
in his interests and is relegated to the more vegetative functions. 
The intimate groups of the type mentioned above, on the con- 
trary, become the vital groups, acquiring great prestige with the 
adolescent—occupying his interests and engaging his imagina- 
tion.* 


INTERACTIONS OF GROUPS 


The interactions of these intimate groups with the school in 
creating problems may be illustrated by the presentation of con- 
crete instances. The following case, for example, shows how 
gang organization in an Italian background was utilized in the 
solution of a problem of discipline and cultural conflict. In this 
case the gangs proved to be the vital groups and they were easily 
controlled through an appeal to a boy, in himself unassuming 
enough, but whose cor-eption of himself was that of superleader, 
which réle he actually played among all the gangs of the school. 


A Gang Background 


The new Lincoln Junior High School was located near the 
Italian immigrant section in an eastern industrial city of a hun- 
dred thousand people. When the school census revealed that at 
least five hundred of the seven hundred students in the new school 
would be children of Italian parentage, grey heads among the 
teachers and school administrators began to wag in prophecy of 
what dire results would follow upon this concentration of Latin 
temperament. And it is certain that there were few teachers who 
did not enter upon their new duties with considerable misgiving. 

From the start things did not seem propitious. The swarthy 
black-eyed youngsters soon proved a noisy, clamorous crowd who 





‘There are, of course, many so-called “solitary types,’’ who seem to lack this 
kind of group experience; and furthermore the two-child relationship, which took 
m, spectacular form in the Loeb-Leopold case, constitutes another special 
problem. 
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hung together about the building in groups of eight and twelve, 
and—seemingly—could not be subdued. They obstructed the 
passage through the halls and exits, and chattered incessantly 
among themselves. Even during class periods it was a constant 
battle for the teacher to keep down this spontaneous chatter. 
And in the interval between classes, at intermissions, and at 
recess, the halls and classrooms became a bedlam of noise and 
disturbance. Even the most hardy champion of childhood’s rights 
to spontaneity would admit that something had to be done about it. 

Yet just what could be done was quite a problem. Ordinary 
methods of informal reproof proved valueless. Even stern invec- 
tives directed at little groups of malefactors only reduced them 
to sullen silence for a very few moments, and then they were at 
it again. Formal punishment was even more ineffective. It 
seemed to have little effect in deterrence, and only served to make 
the miscreant and his chums even more resentful toward the 
teacher. If the teacher’s punitive efforts against any one malefac- 
tor were persevered in for any lenth of time the teacher was cer- 
tain to meet not only the opposition of the boy himself but also that 
of his chums. In this way the teacher’s efforts at control could be 
vitiated in a very short time, and he would find his discipline in 
the classroom much worse than ever before. 

Fortunately the boys in the school were not a malicious crowd. 
Had they been it is not certain what might have happened. As 
it was, their delinquencies largely took the form of increasing 
insubordination with reference to certain school officials and 
teachers, supplemented by an occasional bit of vandalism to demon- 
strate their antagonism. It was clear that the Italian boys became 
thoroughly possessed with the belief that certain ones of their 
number were being punished, not because of their personal mis- 
conduct, but because they were of Italian descent. As the boys 
themselves expressed it, certain teachers were “ picking on the 
Ttalians.” 

The principal of the school was a mild-mannered man who 
had earned an enviable reputation in another school for being 
able to “‘ get under the boys’ skins,” and had been rewarded for 
this ability by being given the most difficult school in the city. 
After the disciplinary problem had begun to take on a somewhat 
serious character he entered into conference with several of the 
teachers. In discussing the problem one evening he said, “‘ Have 
you noticed that it’s only the boys belonging to some of our gangs 
that are causing us trouble? Last night I was thinking over each 
boy that has caused us trouble this week, and it occurred to me 
that they all belong to gangs. I have a hunch that if we knew 
enough about each of these gangs here in our school we could have 
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them working for us rather than against us.” We then discussed 
some of the outstanding gangs represented among the boys, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that in each case there appeared 
to be a leader who dominated the group. 

Out of this discussion there developed a plan by which we each 
agreed to note the gang affiliations of the boys in the school and to 
discover the natural leaders. Several weeks went by, and by that 
time a large proportion of them had been linked with some 
gang. The natural leaders then became more easily discernible. 
One day the principal said, “‘ I’ve figured it out that there’s one 
boy in our school who dominates all the others. He’s the super- 
leader. That’s Angelo. It might be well for us to get better 
acquainted with Angelo.” Angelo was a large boy of sixteen. He 
was a good, hard-working student, and it was not hard to find 
Angelo interesting. He exercised his influence with little or no 
ostentation, and it was probably only because of the principal’s 
special interest that he was discovered. 

Gradually Angelo came to be consulted more and more concern- 
ing matters affecting the school and the students. He was granted 
certain privileges and was frequently called into consultation 
regarding matters of discipline. He proved himself an able 
adviser, and was frequently given supervisory authority over the 
other students at mass gatherings; and at times voluntarily ad- 
ministered corporal punishment in the interests of the school— 
far more effectively than could possibly have been done by any 
school official. On one occasion after several complaints had 
come to the school concerning certain boys who persisted in run- 
ning over corner lawns on the way to and from school, Angelo 
decided to take the matter into his own hands. He asked for per- 
mission to be excused from school a few minutes early, and then 
stationed himself in a concealed place near a certain corner lawn. 
His method of handling the disciplinary problem was not an ideal 
one, yet it proved most effective. The principal had contrived 
a means by which to “ happen by ” this corner at just the appro- 
priate time. “ The first thing I saw when I got to the corner was 
Angelo sitting astride two boys on the sidewalk, while he was 
beating up a third whom he held under his left arm.” 

The other boys did not seem at all resentful of the special atten- 
tion given to Angelo by the administration and teachers. In fact 
there seemed to be considerable satisfaction because Angelo was 
given this special authority. Its effect upon discipline and the 
conduct in the school was almost inconceivable. Instead of the 
sullen insubordination, suspicion and “ rowdiness,” which had 
characterized the conduct of the boys prior to Angelo’s rise to the 
position of extraofficial school administrator, a spirit of codpera- 
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tion, harmony and responsiveness soon pervaded the whole school 
Population, and for the remainder of the year there were rela- 
tively few problems of discipline. These few problems were 
frequently handled vigorously and with finality by Angelo, who 
never spared a black eye or a bloody nose until the offender was 
satisfactorily chastised. Yet Angelo’s importance to the adminis- 
tration of the school was not nearly as much punitive as it was 
moral. His active support of the school teachers and principal 
during the first year, when the patterns for conduct in this new 
school were being set for succeeding generations of students, was 
no small factor in making Lincoln Junior High School the well- 
ordered school which it is today.° 


THE GANG AS AN AID TO EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


The principle of using the gang and its leaders in the further- 
ing of educational activities has come to be well established among 
some of the older and more experienced boys’ work agencies.° 
Occasionally it has been used by the school, as in one case where 
all members of a gang were made monitors, but it still has a wide 
field for application in educational institutions. 

A study has been made recently (under the Dever administra- 
tion) of the relation of the boys’ gangs of Chicago to the school 
playgrounds. Some of its findings are as follows: 


Gang and School Playgrounds 


Delinquency and gang activity are major problems in play- 
ground administration. 

The records of the playground instructors show that there are 
226 gangs in the playground areas, 205 of which are boy gangs, 
and 21 girl gangs. Of the total number of gangs, the average 
ages are given as follows: 


4 gangs 9 years of age 20 gangs 16 years of age 
2 gangs 10 years of age 44 gangs 17 years of age 
2 gangs 11 years of age 22 gangs 18 years of age 
7 gangs 12 years of age 10 gangs 19 years of age 
12 gangs 13 years of age 5 gangs 20 years of age 
62 gangs 14 years of age 12 gangs 21 years of age 
32 gangs 15 years of age 








_ 5 Document by Paul G. Cressey, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 
6 See Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang, pp. 508-530. 
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It is noted that the ages 14 and 17 are in the majority.... 
The younger groups are more mischievous, while the latter are 
more frequently vicious. 

Names of gangs often indicate the type of activity and loca- 
tions. Some typical names are herein given: Rangaboos, Carmen 
A.C., Pearls, Cocky’s gang, Irish Aces, Panthers, Swamp Angels, 
Hell Towners, Alley Cats, Roamers, Erie Sparrows, Black Jackets, 
Speed Boys, Bucktown, Revali Blues, Kerfoots, and Sticky Fin- 
gers. 

Of the total number of gangs (226) 109 are classified as mis- 
chievous, while 46 are vicious. It is found that 120 are good ma- 
terial to work on. One hundred twelve out of the total number 
of gangs or 50 per cent have been incorporated in the playground 
programs. Only 25 have thus far refused to be friendly and take 
some part in playground activity. 

It is encouraging to observe that 50 per cent of the gangs are 
actually a part of the playground groups. The fact that only 25 
gangs are still unapproachable speaks well for the ability of the 
instructors to interest and incorporate these units into their pro- 
gram. In all other groups at least a part of the gang is taking 
active part in the activities.’ 

The school playground instructors stated how the gangs affected 


their work as follows: 


Gangs and Playground Instructors 


“ More time must be devoted to them and a more rigid super- 
vision must be kept. Doing this keeps me from carrying out my 
program as thoroughly as if they were not here. It is worth the 
trouble, however.” 


“ Some gangs are willing to codperate and some are always look- 
ing for trouble.” 


“‘T have formed an athletic and social club. This has united all 
the gangs into one big gang and I lead them myself.” 


“Members of vicious gangs are petted at home and in school, 
to avoid conflict, and when they come into the playground, they 
expect us to cater to them and let them run the playground. Are 
we working to develop husky ruffians or useful athletes and citi- 
zens? I think my responsibility is to train these boys to be good 
citizens. I use discipline first, and encourage activities second.” 


“T could not get along without the gangs.” 





7C. H. English, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1926, 
Bureau of Recreation (Board of Education, Chicago), p. 16. 
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“ Tf one or more gang members can be enlisted in a game, usu- 
ally the whole gang comes in. They will like best the rougher 
games.” 

“ The gang will interfere with discipline; they must always be 
kept under control.” 

“The gangs are a great benefit to the playground if they are 
handled right.” 

“In our Ice Carnival, I used the biggest gang for police duty, 
and I never had a bit of trouble. I prefer a gang like that as 
against the city police.” 

“ They do not affect our work to any great extent. If they do, 
we drop our work to take care of the discipline.” 

“Tf the instructor is a good athlete, it is easier for him to get 
the confidence of the boys. They are interested in college and 
professional sports. I study all the famous stars so as to be able 
to hold conversation about them. If the boys are impressed that 
the instructor knows what he is talking about, they naturally 
make him their leader.” 

After being arrested and then put on probation several ‘Hell 
Towners’ came to me for references. I did not lie for them, but 
called the authorities and told them of their conduct on the play- 
ground. In this way, I made friends of the boys.” 


“ The spirit of rowdyism in gangs offsets any constructive work 
you may care to attempt with them. They must be divided and 
groups formed through your own selection. A gang participating 
in an organized activity may run along smoothly for a time, but 
they are undependable and liable to go ‘democratic’ when you need 
them most. They are subject to moods and soon succeed in driv- 
ing out your more reliable playground patrons. As individuals, 
they may be perfectly honorable and loyal, but once they band 
together their actions become changed, and the individual cannot 
be dealt with as such.”* 


Asked how they succeed in getting gangs into their activities, 
the playground instructors reported various methods, but with one 
underlying principle: 


Methods of Dealing With Gangs 


The method of approach varies with the individual instructor 
and the problem of the neighborhood, but there is a striking simi- 
larity in the methods reported as successful. 





8 English, op. cit., p. 18 
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One instructor makes the statement which is the underlying 
principle upon which most approaches can be made: “ As a rule 
boys belonging to gangs are good athletes and make very good 
material if properly approached. They have to be physically fit 
in order to keep their places in the gang.” 


Expressions as to methods from instructors are: “ My slogan 
is ‘Keep Them Busy.’” “ Inquire as to their favorite sport and 
then offer assistance in coaching.” ‘“ Use the competitive idea— 
scheduling the gang against the playground team, thereby getting 
better acquainted.” “Indicate to the gang the value of better 
training with resulting greater athletic ability.” “ Organize 
athletic and social clubs, getting hold of individuals first.” ‘Allow 
the gang to use shelter house for meetings.” ‘“ Be friendly with 
the gang.” ‘‘ Gang had a baseball team and I coached them and 
booked games; finally, they joined our playground teams.” 


One instructor gave as his idea of meeting the problem: “A 
gang must be divided so that the influences of individuals who are 
not members of gangs can be mingled with them, tending, there- 
fore, to divide your gangs which eventually leads to their disrup- 
tion.” 


Another instructor makes a plea for greater sympathy and un- 
derstanding: ‘‘ The trouble with some of our recreation leaders 
is that they do not sympathize with the trouble and problems of 
the people of this class. They keep a certain distance and are not 
as friendly as they should be.” 

To summarize the methods used and advocated by the play- 
ground instructors: 


1. The best approach to secure initial interest is through 
athletics and sports. 

2. Use the competitive idea—organization of a team 

3. Keep them busy 

4. If the gang cannot be incorporated as a whole into your 
own program, begin by interesting the individuals 

5. Breaking up old associational activities by the formation 
of new and better chains of associations on the play- 
ground 

6. Never allow the gang to monopolize the playground in any 


way. If necessary, use severe discipline, but do not call 
on the police, except in extreme cases.° 





®English, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. See also Thrasher, op. cit., pp. 487-530. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE SCHOOL 


The foregoing documents suggest only a few of the problems 
which confront the schools as a result of the activities of gangs 
and other types of spontaneous play-groups. Some of the others 
are those of vandalism, truancy, negligence of school work, and so 
on, but these are subjects for special investigation. 

The secret society is another type of vital group which has very 
important relations to many school problems, particularly in high 
schools and colleges. High-school fraternities and sororities are 
recognized as undesirable in many quarters and tend to be some- 
what discouraged by college secret societies. The current solu- 
tion of the problem has been to prohibit them by state law, but in 
many eases this measure has resulted simply in making them 
more genuinely secret*® or in leading school authorities to wink 
at their activities and proceed as if they did not exist. Yet the 
Gestalt provided many high-school students by these secret socie- 
ties is of vital importance in determining their social and aca- 
demic status in school and should be the subject of study by the 
entire high-school personnel. The development of personality and 
leadership among high-school students as well as failures to pass, 
low-grade work, and demoralizing activities and habits are closely 
linked with the fraternities and sororities. This problem, which 
should also be a subject for special investigation, is merely men- 
tioned here to indicate how some of these informal backgrounds 
condition the success of the schools. 





10See Thrasher, op. cit., pp. 69-72, for an account of the development of a high- 
school fraternity out of a club group suppressed by a principal. 

















WHAT EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SHOULD MEAN 
TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University 


In the discussion of what educational sociology should mean to 
commercial teachers, three main topics will be considered: (1) 
business endeavor is a component part of the social unity of life, 
(2) commercial education is a component part of the unity of 
education, and (3) commercial education should result in desir- 
able social behavior in business practice. 

Educational sociology in this discussion will be thought of 
as “the science that aims to reveal the connections at all points 
between the educative process and the social process.”* Com- 
mercial education will be regarded as fundamentally a program 
of economic education in terms of a system of business organiza- 
tion “to which in great measure we have intrusted the all- 
important social task of utilizing our social resources, to secure 
for society whatever society secures.”* In this economically con- 
stituted world of ours, it is indeed only by means of effective busi- 
ness organization and management that the home, church, state, 
organized recreation, and school, as well as commerce and industry 
themselves, can best achieve their social missions toward the build- 
ing of a finer type of world civilization. 


BUSINESS ENDEAVOR A COMPONENT PART OF THE SOCIAL UNITY 
OF LIFE 


Life is a social unity of which business endeavor is a component 
part. That endeavor permeates the whole social structure. It is 





1 Charles A. Ellwood, ‘What is Educational Sociology?” The Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology, I, 27. 


2 Leverett S. Lyon, Education for Business, (The University of Chicago Press, 
1922), p. 38. 
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an important element of every occupation. There is a business 
side to the vocations of doctor, engineer, lawyer, farmer, school- 
master, preacher, housekeeper, baseball manager, and mayor. 
This phase of commercial education, which is sometimes called 
general business education, needs to be definitely distinguished 
from that phase which deals with specialized technical prepara- 
tion for such so-called commercial pursuits as those of bookkeeper, 
credit manager, stenographer, sales manager. The first phase is 
coextensive with the whole field of economic endeavor; the second 
phase represents a particular division of occupational enterprise. 

Thus business activities become a part of the daily expe- 
riences of every individual. About these activities, in the lives of 
most people, gravitates the whole organized life of society. These 
activities are today conditioning in a fundamental way the 
rehabilitation of Europe.* They will continue to condition social 
advancement everywhere as long as our present type of economic 
organization prevails. 

Business endeavor, as a system of economic organization 
whereby we make use of our social resources—labor power, nat- 
ural resources, capital, and acquired “ social behavior ”—has a 
fivefold task to accomplish: (1) Efficient production of socially 
useful goods and services, (2) equitable distribution of socially 
useful goods and services, (3) “ thrifty ” consumption of socially 
useful goods and services, (4) intelligent conservation of all nat- 
ural resources that condition economic enterprise, and (5) judi- 
cious conservation of human lives to promote greatest individual 
happiness consistent with social well-being.* 

All these five tasks of business endeavor enter into the organiza- 
tion and management of every social institution, which of necessity 
must function in our social structure as a business unit. How 
well the school, for example, succeeds in wisely utilizing the social 
resources of labor power, natural materials, capital, and acquired 
“ social behavior ” is fundamentally determined by how well the 
school proves to be a thorough-going business organization mind- 
ful of its fivefold economic task in the fulfillment of its great 





3’ Evans Clark, ‘In the New Europe Industry is King,” The New York 
Times, Section 8, September 18, 1927, p. 1. 


4J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 243. 
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social mission. The school, as a business organization, is engaged 
in the production of desirable types of social behavior, in the dis- 
tribution of the benefits of education among the rank and file of 
mankind, in the selective consumption of past and present life 
experiences, in the conservation of such material resources as those 
of school property and tax money, and, finally, in the conservation 
of human resources of student and teacher groups. What is true 
of the school as a functioning business organization unit is true of 
the home, church, government, recreation, commerce, and industry. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION A COMPONENT PART OF THE UNITY OF 


EDUCATION 


If business endeavor is part and parcel of all organized human 
effort outside of the school, such likewise should be true of all 
educational effort within the school, since the school purports 
truly to represent the best of life in the educational experiences 
of its trainees. 

So far as the philosophy of American secondary education is 
concerned, no outstanding educational leader appears to question 
that every American high-school student should be educated to be 
occupationally efficient in order that through his work he may 
establish himself as a good citizen, a worthy home builder, a 
wise user of leisure time, and so on in terms of the cardinal objec- 
tives.” It is interesting, indeed, that among twenty-five note- 
worthy statements of secondary-school objectives there is unani- 
mous agreement on just two objectives: (1) That of preparation 
for civic-social responsibility and (2) that of preparation for occu- 
pational efficiency.° In theory all agree that every one of the 
4,000,000 students in American high schools should have his edu- 
cation armed with economic competence. But in practice our 
administrators and teachers are far from universal agreement. 
A vast majority of high-school pupils are still pursuing a so- 
called academic curriculum which does not usually guarantee 
an occupational efficiency in keeping with the other major objec- 





5 U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 35, 1918. 


® Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School. (Ginn & Co., 1927), p. 
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tives.’ High-school education still tends to remain a school affair, 
which is taught, learned, and evaluated within the school walls. 
“ As a matter of fact our educational theory and practice have 
not been concerned at all with the type of knowledge, habits, and 
attitudes that would affect social behavior.”® 

Educational sociology holds American educators responsible for 
the realization of occupational efficiency, along with the other 
major objectives, in the social behavior of every American high- 
school boy and girl. One who is not occupationally efficient cannot 
usually make his social contribution, in one way or another, in 
this economically organized world. Economic competence is the 
straight and narrow path to social betterment. So-called academic 
education and occupational education are complementary to one 
another. Each reinforces and vitalizes the other. Both represent 
a complete education that is socially effective. To deny any nor- 
mal American high-school boy or girl occupational efficiency is 
educationally and socially to cripple the child for life. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SHOULD RESULT IN DESIRABLE BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


What to teach in commercial education should be sociologically 
established by determining what is needed in order best to carry 
on as a social agent in business enterprise. As the bookkeeper, 
for instance, performs his duties, there is certain knowledge 
that he should be able to use, certain habits that he should 
be able to exercise, certain attitudes and other qualities of person- 
ality that he should be able to manifest—all merging into what we 
may describe as his bookkeeping practice or “behavior.” His 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes should be broadly conceived and 
fixed, so that he may be made as intelligent as possible about 
the multitudinous social relationships which may be tied up with 
his work. One of America’s great merchants has declared that 
any job is a good enough point of departure for a liberal educa- 
tion.” 





7U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 40, 1925. 


8 &. George Payne, “Sociological Basis of the Normal School Curriculum,” 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 6. 
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In our work in commercial education we should keep in mind 
that “ society is not directly interested in school subjects. Society 
is interested in the modification of skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
that function in the relation of the child to the various groups in 
the community and to the civic life of the community.”*® Society 
is concerned only about that commercial education which is of 
greatest social worth to most secondary-school boys and girls in 
their business practice. Of all the great variety of experiences 
that characterize business endeavor in all our social institutions, 
have we yet included the ones that are of most consequence to 
American youth? Can we socially justify our present commer- 
cial education as commonly found in our secondary and higher 
schools? Is a commercial education socially justified, for exam- 
ple, when “a study of 110 arithmetic textbooks shows that 96 of 
them contain 4560 business examples erroneously stated in respect 
to profit, percentages, and otherwise.”** Is a commercial educa- 
tion socially justified when it is found that only a small proportion 
of the thousands who pursue shorthand courses in schools really 
pursue shorthand work in business?’* Is a commercial education 
socially justified if it is found that “pupils who have studied the 
conventional commercial subjects do not perform clerical duties 
appreciably better than do those who have had no such training ?’”** 
Is a commercial education socially justified if it fails to help most 
effectively to correct the present economic situation in which 94 
men out of every 100 who arrive at the age of 65 are penniless ?"* 
A basic problem of American education is that of economic life 
and the curriculum.** 

Educational sociology challenges the 26,000 officials and teachers 
in the field of American commercial education*® to square the 





10 E. George Payne, and Louis C. Schroeder, Health and Safety in the New 
Curriculum (American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1925), p. 212 

1 Herbert P. Sheets, ‘‘Relation of Commercial Education to the Public’s At- 
titude Toward Business,”’ Digest of the National Education Association, 1926, p.20. 

12 Frederick G. Nichols, and others. ‘‘A New Conception of Office Practice.” 
Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. XII, p. 25. 

13 Jbid., p. 27. 

14 Augustus O. Thomas, “The Challenge to the Commercial Teacher,” The 
Spotlights in Commercial Education, IV, 2. 
“an weed Harap, Economic Life and the Curriculum. (The Macmillan Co., 
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content of commercial education with the content of socially desir- 
able business practice. It is worth the price of increased profes- 
sional preparation and long years of painstaking sociological re- 
search. For it is within the possibilities of commercial education, 
representative of a program of economic education, to make its 
work a great integrating power in the unity of education, even as 
the “ vocation” is a great integrating power in the unity of life 
experiences. What are the 26,000 workers in American com- 
mercial education going to do about it? What is to be the char- 
acter of the commercial education of 1950 ? 














EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York University 


EDUCATION has often been defined but the term has been 
defined and used in so many ways that we need to determine at 
the beginning the sense in which it will be used in this discussion. 
Education will be regarded as the process going on in the indi- 
vidual whereby changes in behavior are produced. These behavior 
changes may be consciously brought about through organized 
propaganda, through social pressure or direction in the family, 
school, community, religious organization, gangs, clubs, or other 
organized agencies. Education therefore may take place delibe- 
rately or in informal social contacts in the various industrial, 
commercial, or organized groups in which the individual lives. 
Education in this sense goes on throughout life and in every situ- 
ation in which the individual is gaining and organizing the ex- 
periences which influence behavior changes. Education, then, 
conceived as a process begins with birth and goes on throughout 
the life of the individual. While education is here regarded as 
the result of the learning process, it is not equivalent to learning. 

Changes in behavior therefore are constantly taking place in the 
individual which are not the result of the educational process as 
here conceived. Behavior changes resulting incidentally or acci- 
dentally in connection with the individual’s life processes may not 
be regarded as changes due to education. Education, in this 
article, is the consciously controlled learning process in which the 
situations are definitely manipulated for purposes of producing 
behavior changes. 

We have distinguished in this discussion between learning and 
education. A person may learn in a variety of ways and his be- 
havior may be changed through the things learned, but the con- 
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ception of education as used in this article excludes accidental 
learning of various kinds from the educational process. 

The original use of the term education, meaning “ to lead out,” 
carrying the sense of direction, serves fairly well for our purposes. 
Direction, however, is not limited to the more formal use of the 
term. Direction may take place in the family, the gang, the club, 
the factory, or the individual may give self-direction consciously 
or even unconsciously in the acquisition of experience, and thus 
involve a self-education process. The purpose in this definition 
is to distinguish between accidental experience that modifies be- 
havior and education. Moreover the conception of education as 
here outlined excludes even formal learning where behavior 
changes are not effected. The memorization of textbook facts, the 
mastery of subject matter, and the acquisition of knowledge which 
has no relation to the life process of the individual, if such is 
possible, cannot be regarded as education. Education therefore 
involves such acquisitions of the individual or such inculcation 
in the individual on the part of the group as result in definite 
behavior changes. 


EDUCATION AND GROWTH OR DEVELOPMENT 


Education has been frequently conceived as growth or develop- 
ment, and rightly so, for all education is growth or development. 
Education involves changes in behavior and all such changes imply 
growth whether the changes take place in a desirable or undesir- 
able direction. The boy in the predatory gang that learns to 
outwit the policeman, steal wares from the corner groceryman, sell 
bootleg whisky and escape the clutches of the law, or commits 
successful burglary is growing in one direction and is thus being 
educated. The process of education taking place in these in- 
stances is as definite as those that occur when the school or the 
family creates or provides situations that result in desirable be- 
havior changes. The distinction, then, between mere learning 
and education or the learning process and the educational process 
hinges upon the character of the situation in which the growth 
or learning takes place. 

Education, therefore, as we have conceived it takes place in a 
variety of ways and serves various functions. The more impor- 
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tant functions of education as outlined may be enumerated as 
follows: (1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of 
new social patterns, and (3) the creative rdle of education. 


ASSIMILATION OF TRADITIONS 


The factor in social development corresponding to inheritance 
as a biological process is tradition, and the method by which the 
transmission takes place is through sensory experience. Racial 
experience assumes definite forms, more or less rigidly fixed in 
the mores, institutions, social arrangements, and behavior patterns 
of the group and are transmitted from one group to another, from 
parents to children, from the dominant cultural groups to the sub- 
ordinate ones, by assimilation. The dominant natural process 
by which traditions are assimilated or incorporated into the 
practices of the individuals of a particular generation or group 
is imitation. The folkways or mores when they have been estab- 
lished as recognized practices come to include the judgment that 
they conduce to societal ends and individual welfare. They 
therefore come to have a significant dominance because of their 
identification with the success and prosperity of the group and are 
transmitted to the young in the family and the community through 
social pressure where the natural process of imitation does not 
turn the trick. The process by which conventions, customs, be- 
havior patterns, and the like are incorporated into the practices 
of the individual represents an adaptation of society to life con- 
ditions. In this process of adaptation, in addition to the process 
of conscious or unconscious imitation, is another process; namely, 
inculcation. 

Transmission of the social heritage in all its manifestations 
therefore takes place through the agencies of imitation or incul- 
cation. The distinction between imitation and inculeation rests 
upon the emphasis in the process of transmission; whether the 
initiative is taken by the giving or receiving party. When the 
receiving party adapts himself to a social situation consciously 
or unconsciously, the process of adaptation is imitation; when the 
receiving party through social pressure, propaganda, or instruction 
is led to change his behavior or make adaptation in conformity 
with the social group, the process is inculeation. Inculcation 
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may be regarded as education conceived in its broadest sense, in 
so far as it relates to the transmission of the social heritage. 

An illustration may make clear the distinction between the pro- 
cesses of adaptation as outlined above, imitation and inculcation. 
Let us note the processes involved in the Americanization of 
immigrants. We have a long history of foreign or immigrant 
populations entering this country and a remarkable process of 
adaptation has taken place. This adaptation has partly resulted 
from the desire of the immigrant, for economic or other reasons, 
to take a place in American life. This desire has led to the con- 
scious imitation of dress, language, manners, commercial customs, 
and various other conventions and behavior patterns common to 
our American life. In addition to the process of adaptation or 
Americanization taking place in this natural way through imita- 
tion, there has gone on a deliberate effort inspired by various 
motives to incorporate the immigrant into the American ways of 
life. Church organizations have for purposes of religious propa- 
ganda attempted to identify these incoming immigrants with their 
organizations and thus have taught them the American ways of 
living. Commercial and industrial organizations have sought 
for economic reasons to teach the foreigner our language and ways 
of living. Finally the schools as agencies of the state with the 
notion of good citizenship have sought to teach the immigrant 
our language and social practice. Evidently then the two pro- 
cesses of imitation and inculcation are potent forces in the 
Americanization of the immigrant. 

A second illustration is the initiation of the child into the 
family and community heritages. This adaptation or inculeation 
develops intimately as a part of the life processes in the primary 
groups, mainly in the family and in other groups as they impinge 
upon the family. The acquisition of the mother tongue is a fair 
example of this type of adaptation. The child possesses the 
ability by inheritance to make certain more or less undifferentiated 
sounds from which differentiations take place which ultimately 
produce speech. Since speech is a racial heritage, the problem 
is that of incorporating speech behavior into the practices of the 
child. The child moreover imitates the sounds made by parents 
as a means of satisfying his wants. On the other hand the parents 
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deliberately teach the child speech for purposes of facilitation of 
communication. The two processes of imitation and inculcation 
finally result in language. The whole process, therefore, whether 
it be the adaptation of the individual in the family or the indi- 
vidual to the larger social group takes place in a similar manner 
and the processes are those of imitation and inculeation by which 
the racial heritages are absorbed. 


EDUCATION AND ESSENTIAL SOCIAL PATTERNS 


Education, however, has other functions than that of incor- 
porating into the individual the recognized social practices 
characteristic of the social heritages, in the sense in which we 
have used that term in the preceding discussion. In a dynamic 
society scientific and mechanical progress is creating situations 
which require new social patterns, new conventions and customs, 
and new institutions. In other words social progress depends 
as much upon the modifications of social heritages as it does upon 
the incorporation of the past culture and traditions from group 
to group and from the old to the young. The development of 
scientific knowledge requires a transformation of the practices 
of agriculture and industry, a reconstruction of our modes of living 
in the fields of health, leisure, vocation, and home life. The 
scientific development requires new behavior patterns in which 
inculeation or education plays an almost exclusive réle. 

This need of education may be made clear by the examination 
of any one of the several educational needs at the present time. 
The changed methods of agriculture, industry, commerce, and com- 
munication have brought about a complete change in modes of 
life. They have concentrated populations, decreased hours of 
labor, utilized open spaces, and changed the nature of housing. 
Incidentally these same conditions have encouraged the develop- 
ment of a variety of commercial amusements and means of recrea- 
tion. The sets of social patterns developed in the nineteenth 
century and handed down to the present generation through the 
processes of imitation and inculcation equip the individual with 
practical knowledge and attitudes unsuited to the present complex 
order. ‘The use of the newly provided leisure in present society 
cannot properly be left to the individual equipped with nineteenth- 
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century traditions. Already a variety of serious consequences 
have followed this readjustment of the human relationships, con- 
sidered undesirable and the effects of this can only be prevented 
by the development of new behavior patterns in conformity with 
the readjustments that have taken place. Practices involving the 
use of leisure, the insurance of health, the equipment for vocations, 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and the like have become wholly 
inadequate for the needs of present-day civilization. 


THE CREATIVE ROLE IN EDUCATION 


Finally education may play a creative réle in social progress. 
No argument is needed in this dynamic age of new inventions 
and scientific progress to convince the reader that adaptations to 
the social heritages of the past and the incorporations of the social 
practices appropriate to the present scientific development may 
leave the individual out of step with the next advance in the social 
order. We face the problem of progressive adaptation. This 
requires more than adaptation. It requires an attitude of mind 
toward progress which insures ease of readjustment to the progres- 
sive order which the present generation will face in the future. 
Progressive adaptation requires not merely capacity for adjust- 
ment, but ability to contribute to social progress by making 
changes in behavior, by creating the tools of social progress. 

The difficulty involved in the transmission of traditions and 
the creation of social patterns in conformity with present social 
needs is obvious. A glance at the history of civilization and espe- 
cially recent development leads us to question just how far we 
may go in establishing in children social patterns essential to the 
adaptation of the adult to the complex life of today. The children 
+ of today may face different conditions than those which the adult 
population of the present faces. However, in so far as scientific 
progress has gone we are safe in proceeding. The practices of 
children with reference to food, sunlight, fresh air, and the like 
require definiteness of procedure; that is, the establishment of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will insure specific practices. 
Beyond such definitely established needs, the problem is that of 
equipping the individual for continued readaptation to the chang- 
ing social order. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL 


Education from a sociological point of view and defined as the 
process by which behavior changes are produced may serve two 
general functions; namely, changes in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual in his relation to the groups in which he lives and with 
which he comes into contact or changes in the behavior of the 
group itself. Obviously there are no changes in group behavior 
aside from the changes in the individuals that compose the group, 
but the educational process may look directly toward the modifica- 
tion of the life of the whole community. A case in point is the 
educational plan set up in Public School No. 106, Manhattan, 
New York City, in which educational efforts were directed toward 
the modification of home practices relating to health, and changes 
made in the practices of the whole group. These changes con- 
sisted in the modification of the practices in diet, sleep, fresh air, 
exercise, and general home cleanliness. While the education 
resulted in changes in individual behavior, it also resulted in the 
modification of the practices of the whole community.* 

Education, therefore, in this use of the term emphasizes not 
merely the fact of behavior changes, but changes in social behavior 
whether in the individual or the group and may be identified 
with social control. It may, however, be contended that there 
are individual values of education that have nothing to do with 
society or social control, such as art appreciation, personality 
traits, or habits, knowledge, and attitudes affecting personality 
exclusively. While we are not ready to grant the correctness of 
such a claim, in case there are such educational values the educa- 
tional sociologist is not concerned with them. Individual learning 
having no social bearing may be considered by the psychologists 
but it has no place in a treatise dealing with sociology in its bear- 
ing upon education. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


Education then in the sociological sense may be identified with 
social control and the process of developing social control is the 
same as that of education. Social control, however, roots deep 
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in the psychological process. It is therefore necessary to examine 
the psychological basis of social controi. The control of all 
behavior is peculiarly bound up in the individual and his person- 
ality and experiences. Control of behavior depends upon the 
special set of habits, knowledges, and attitudes that have been 
developed in the individual in his process of adjustment or adapta- 
tion to the social life. It is not necessary here to enter into an 
extensive discussion of the manner in which habits, knowledges, 
and attitudes are developed or what they are. It is sufficient to 
recognize that all behavior is conditioned by the habits, knowledges, 
and attitudes of the individual and the situations out of which 
they have developed. 


FACTORS DETERMINING SOCIAL CONTROL 


The problem of this chapter is not that of explaining the 
psychological processes involved in the development of social 
controls, but rather the explanation of the general social situations 
out of which social behavior arises and results in social controls. 
The educational situations may be classified for purposes of this 
discussion as follows: (1) the formal educational agencies whose 
purposes are primarily educational; the school and the church, 
organized playgrounds and community centers, ete.; (2) groups 
whose nature makes them a significant educational influence but 
whose primary purposes are not educational—the family, the 
play group, the neighborhood, the community, and the like; (3) 
institutions and agencies whose function is commercial and indus- 
trial but which necessarily serve an important educational func- 
tion, commercial and industrial establishments; (4) agencies 
established for commercial purposes, but which by their nature 
have decided educational influence, such as the press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreations of all sorts. 

Each of these groups of educative institutions and agencies is 
constantly operative in society and exerts a definite influence 
in social readjustment and adaptation. Each contributes to the 
development of social controls. The determination of a con- 
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sciously intelligent educational program designed to serve the 
individual in his social adaptation and society in its direction 
toward democratic ends requires research into the educational 
contribution of each of these influences and the setting up of a 
definite program for the purpose of codrdinating and giving 
direction to the various educative influences in society. 











THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


ELIZABETH R. PENDRY 


D k. DEWEY says in Human Nature and Conduct, ‘“ Charac- 
ter is the interpretation of habits” and “All habits are demands 
for certain kinds of activity. They are active means . . . ener- 
getic and dominating ways of acting... . 

. . the formation of ideas as well as their execution depends 
upon habit. Only when a man can already perform an act of stand- 
ing straight does he know what it is like to have a right posture 
and only then can he summon the idea required for proper exeeu- 
tion. The act must come before the thought, and a habit before 
an ability to evoke the thought at will.” 

In regard to the application of this idea in the field of charac- 
ter education the report of the Committee on Character Education 
of the National Education Association says, in Chapter II of Bul- 
letin No. 7,’ “‘ Classroom Procedure in Relation to Character Edu- 
eation,”’ that such undertakings must be: 

(1) Meaningful, significant, and purposeful to the pupils 

(2) Socially valuable—valuable in equipping the pupils for 
doing successfully any legitimate thing which they may 
undertake (while children or in later life) 

(3) So carried forward that they appeal to the whole child, 
not just to his interest or some other partial ability or 
quality of the child 

(4) Secure thoroughness of mastery and integrity of effort 
on the part of each child 

(5) Constitute an on-going, developing, integrating process 
of growth 

It is clear, then, that it is through the use of properly directed 
activities that character may best be taught. For some years 

1U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 7, 1926. 
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there have been programs of activities in many schools. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these have been so organized, or so left without 
purposeful direction that their character-education possibilities 
have been taken for granted and not assured. Recent measure- 
ments of certain character-education methods have shown that 
negative rather than positive results may be thus obtained. Meth- 
ods of rewards, interschool competition in school journal publica- 
tions, politics in class elections are undermining instead of build- 
ing character in the lives of .the student body. 


IMPORTANCE OF HABITS IN IDEALS 


Realizing the importance of habits and the psychological truth 
in regard to the primary necessity for these even in the formation 
of correct ideas and ideals many schools are turning to the field of 
activities and carefully directing the organization of these to bet- 
ter ends. 


In one school the girls came frequently wearing unkempt clothes 
and a generally disheveled appearance. Doubtless they reflected 
homes of like conditions. They had never known how it felt to 
be clean and orderly. How could they “summon the idea re- 
quired ” for putting themselves or their homes in order ? 


A very wise teacher realized this. She organized the girls into 
a club and at an early meeting she suggested to them that they 
might like to change the room all around and “ pretty it up” so 
that it would look more homelike. They began to plan curtains 
for the windows—but the sills needed new paint. Yes, they'd 
paint them! A window box at each window—the old brown 
table in the corner must be painted too. And a border of pretty 
stencil work added above the board. The desks were dirty. They 
should be scrubbed and polished—and teacher’s desk and chair 
also. So they went to work and great joy and pride they found 
in the work. 


But after all was complete they looked at themselves. No one 
said anything about the fact but each realized that she was not, 
herself, in keeping with the pretty, clean, bright new room. The 
improvement in personal appearance was rapid and marked. 
Voices even became pleasant and a sweet, calm atmosphere seemed 
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to have taken the place of the general disheveled appearance 
which preceded this activity. 

There are already many activities in the school which if pur- 
posely motivated by the teacher as character projects may have 
equally fruitful effects. It will be necessary, however, to organize 
these in such definitely controlled groups that care may be taken 
to watch and direct the activities so that good habits are known 
to be the results. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that, quite unknown 
to the pupils, but consciously in the mind of the teacher, these 
activities must be organized for character education. Many schools 
have had activities. Indeed, extracurricular activities have been 
quite the “ thing” in educational programs for some few years. 
A large number of these have, perhaps, been character building 
in effect. Doubtless all have had some good effects at least for a 
few pupils. Yet, probably, in many schools the purpose of such 
activities has been to relieve the teachers of monitorial duties, 
or to bring about better conformity to the school’s desires for peace 
end quiet. These ends are more or less worthy but the machinery 
for such ends may not always be the best for the pupils. As a 
result, sometimes, those pupils who were natural leaders were al- 
lowed to lead and the accepted plan of the whole procedure was 
simply that one which led to the exploitation of a few pupils as 
an aid to the teachers in ruling the many. 


PROJECTS FOR CHARACTER EDUCATION 


In service projects which are directly organized for character- 
education ends the teachers will find it necessary to see that those 
who are not “ natural-born leaders ” as well as those who are have 
a chance in positions of responsibility. He will be constant!y 
changing his procedure, developing annually new constitutions 
and by-laws, formulating new codes or slogans. Why? Because 
it is in the discussion of these; i.e., in the making of a constitution 
that the club gets its real value out of the constitution. All activ- 
ities in the group or club plans will be seen as educational oppor- 
tunities. 

In a “six, three, three plan” school, the student council may 
center in the sixth grade room, the highest room in the school. The 
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president of the graduating class may serve as the president of 
the.school. Here may be found also the vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and chairmen of all the standing committees. The com- 
mittee members may well be chosen from other grades down 
through the school. But should any question relative to the wel- 
tare of the school come up, the principal may at once call on this 
room and there find his “ school council” ready to talk over the 
conditions, and decide means of solving the problems. Here in 
this one room he has the responsible body. The teacher of this 
room will find in this organization many opportunities for teach- 
ing citizenship, right ideals, responsibility, service, helpfulness, 
wise leadership. 

Perhaps at an early meeting of the council the group will 
want to discuss their responsibilities. A list of these might 
be placed on the board and the necessary mechanics to the end of 
their successful fulfillment also listed. What qualities or traits 
do we expect a president to have? A secretary? A treasurer, etc. ? 
What if the vice president should disagree with the president as 
to policy? How can such matters be adjusted? Are the duties 
of the officers all listed in a constitution? The group will desire 
to make a constitution, doubtless. Then a study of parliamentary 
law, a realization of the need for self-control, respect for the 
rights of others, the responsibilities and obligations of office will 
all be learned thereby. 

Another sixth grade room may well include the Big Brothers 
and Sisters of the school. To these may be assigned the care and 
interests of the little first graders. Often on the playgrounds in 
the streets these need special care, and the big boys and girls will 
take pride in having their powers as guardians thus recognized. 
The Big Brothers and Sisters often help those of all grades who 
need a guiding hand—a boy who is “ playing hookey ” is called 
for every morning by a Big Brother on his way to school, a little 
girl who seems lonely on the playground or who is a stranger may 
be the charge of a Big Sister. Many delightful activities for their 
little flock may be planned by these Big Brothers and Sisters. In 
some schools individual tutoring is given by some Brothers and 
Sisters to their little charges—during study time within school 
hours. In another, one sturdy Big Brother who was also a scout 
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organized forty-two little boys into cub scouts and directed their 
trips and their meetings like a regular leader. He chose for his 
scout troop boys who had been troublesome, almost outcasts 
in the school. What qualities, indeed, these Big Brothers and 
Sisters must have in order to fulfill their duties, to act as inspira- 
tion to all the little ones under their charge. Correlation with the 
study of biology, of humane education, of citizenship and many 
other subjects will be easily effected by the teacher. 

Other character projects of sixth or upper-class level may in- 
clude the organization in one room of the troops of color guards 
—in another the traffic and safety squads are found, with sub- 
committees, perhaps, in lower rooms. In another is a room of 
hostesses—girls who are particularly sensitive as a mother would 
be to the appearance and the courtesy of the school—who study 
the needs of the school in this line and disseminate their sugges- 
tions and rules to all. These girls may be those who take turns 
making ready the teacher’s hot tea at noon, who serve a luncheor 
occasionally to guests, who care for the babies while the mothers 
gather for the “‘ P. T. A.,” who may be called upon to receive and 
escort a guest about the school—who in all ways take the place 
of the hospitable housewife and mother. Such a group may be- 
come interested in Mrs. Post’s etiquette book, in ways of beautify- 
ing the school, in proper speech and voice. Doubtless these little 
girls will gain a new sense of zesponsibility toward many of the 
duties of the home, and a greater appreciation of mother. Their 
teacher will be alert to give these young hostesses that information 
which they may carry over into the home in a helpful but uncrit- 
ical way. These sixth grade girls and boys will find that their 
activities have given them new interest in many studies; history, 
civics, boy scout codes, ete. Home economics in all its phases, 
biology and hygiene, English, story-telling, literature, poetry, will 
all be seen as particularly useful and valuable to the little 
hostesses. 

Among the projects possible for the fifth grade there should be 
two or three which will be a means of training for these sixth-grade 
projects. A group of fifth grade girls would be interested in 
organizing as a House Beautiful Club, for the beautification 
of the interior of the school. This group will be preparing them- 
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selves to be hostesses when in the sixth grade. Another group 
should be a junior council, another group of boys the junior safety 
and traffic squad. Other service projects appropriate to fifth 
graders may include a forestry club particularly active in the im- 
provement of the school yard, its care and beautification. A pets 
club could make bird shelters, dog kennels for dogs that insist on 
following their masters to school, and see to the notification of the 
humane society in case any stray or wounded animals need their 
help. This little society will soon stand for humane education in 
the school. Its findings and ideas about the care of pets should be 
disseminated to all other grades. The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will gladly codperate with any 
room in such work. The association will supply them with many 
materials including a book of charming songs about kindness to 
animals. Nature study, humane education, industrial arts and 
many other curricular studies for the fifth grade will be necessary 
topics to the girls and boys in these clubs. 

The fourth grade children will also find many group projects 
of interest. In many school systems the primary grades are dis- 
missed a few minutes earlier than the older boys and girls. One 
group of fourth graders, as the kindergarten guards, may be dis- 
missed to the kindergarten where each will assist a little one into 
his wraps and take him safely out of the building, yards, and 
grounds and across the street, starting him on his way home. 
These kindergarten guards will find many projects of interest to 
them in this responsible work. Maybe some will call for little 
charges and bring them to school. Others will delight in bringing 
their old toys to the school shop and there repairing and repaint- 
ing them for the little folks. Pictures, books, Christmas parties 
for their little charges—all will be planned. Character qualities 
of helpfulness, faithfulness, kindness, service will be found de- 
veloping among the children. Safety education, hygiene, care 
of children will be of new interest to these little folks. 

Often a fourth grade room is located on the fourth floor near the 
office. This room then may supply the office with messengers and 
monitors at call of the office bell. Manners and courteousness will 
need to be a part of the equipment of this service. The little 
messengers will need the ability to open and shut a door quietly, 
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to be patient, to address an adult properly, to learn not to inter- 
rupt, to be prompt and businesslike on errands. The little mes- 
senger squad will, indeed, find in their service many opportunities 
for excellent training. 

If, indeed, there are seventh and eighth grade rooms in the 
school, even more important needs of the school may be intrusted 

.to them. One room of overgrown older boys, who will doubtless 

soon be entering the business world, may be organized as a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Their service to the school may include 
assisting with the business end of entertainments, managing the 
sale of tickets and the accounts for student events, auditing the 
books of any other pupil organizations in the school, keeping in 
touch with the business growth of the community and supplying 
such information to the school paper, assisting with the school 
supplies, studying the proper use of supplies and the causes of 
waste of such supplies, assisting with any part of the office or 
shop business of the school which may be delegated to them. Talks 
by members of the local Chamber of Commerce will be of interest 
te this group. What character qualities make for real business 
success in various trades, what skills need one have? Where 
and how may a boy or girl continue an education while working? 
All these problems may come up for discussion in this important 
group. Bookkeeping, arithmetic, history, civics, geography, com- 
merce, economics, thrift, labor problems—all will interest these 
boys. The life-career interest is the most motivating force a 
teacher may use at this time of a boy’s life. 

One of the upper grade rooms might also be organized as a 
social committee for the school to take charge of assemblies, to 
supply ushers, to see that opportunities for parties are available 
to all organizations in the school without partiality and, perhaps, 
to assist in the conduct of such for little ones, to have available 
information about games to be played, how decorations may be 
made, etc., and to spread cheer and joy everywhere. I should 
like to call this the Joy Club. In our busy working life we are a 
little prone to forget the need for joy in this world and our young 
people suffer for lack of our attention in this regard. The Joy 
Club should bring a really good funny film to the auditorium 
occasionally—not a slapstick thing but a film based if possible 

on a real children’s classic in which good humor is found. The 
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Joy Club may. edit the fun page of the school paper, and generally 
help to build a right sense of that life-saving grace—real humor.: 

The Arts Club of the school might be organized in one room. 
This does not mean that all the art talent nor yet all the appre- 
ciation of art will be centered in this room. No, indeed! In 
this club as in all others the special aim of the club will be to serve 
some need in the school, and to gather and disseminate some 
special information which will assist all pupils in a realization of 
true values in citizenship and life. The Art Club will be par- 
ticularly interested in art news. Its first duty will be the listing 
of all the available art talent in the school. This list will there- 
after be available when art posters or musical numbers are needed. 
It will edit the “three-arts page” of the school paper, keeping 
al! the school posted as to the art and music activities of the 
school and community. Perhaps, if a school paper is not pub- 
lished by the school, it will make an attractive bulletin and thereon 
post daily news of interest in the art fields; programs of recitals 
in which the children of the school are appearing, any press com- 
ments about children in the field of art, any particularly pleasing 
art posters or pictures done by the children, ete. Copies of great 
masterpieces may at times adorn this bulletin board with a brief 
attractive description of the artist’s life. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL AS A PROJECT 


The school journal or paper may be the publication of an upper 
room. Many indeed will be the character traits necessary for 
efficient work in this field. Care and accuracy, promptness and 
neatness, honesty and tact, kindness and justice, consideration 
and fair-mindedness—all will find development in the hearts of 
these children under the direction of the wise teacher. English, 
printing, history, civics, current events are necessary to these 
children now. 

The boys in an upper room may also represent the athletic coun- 
cil of the school to pass upon the eligibility of the players, to assist 
in arranging games, to suggest rules and regulations for games 
which they wish submitted to a vote of the school as well as 
faculty, ete. They may see to the upkeep of athletic supplies 
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and needs, etc., etc. Biology, hygiene, civics, laws will be of new 
interest to these club members. 

One other activity the faculty, indeed, should not forget. 
Adults are but children grown tall and if they are grown stiff, too, 
then new habits they must have to really appreciate the chil- 
dren’s right use of leisure. Adults too serve as patterns for the 
children, whether they will or not. If being good “ like teacher ” 
looks to the child like “ having no fun at all” then all the virtue 
or goodness of teacher is lost as a pattern for the child. 

So a most important activity in the school is the organization 
of the faculty for good and happy times together. Volley ball or 
tennis at noon, with occasional student-teacher contests, dancing 
in the gymnasium, parties, week-end trips en masse for the fac- 
ulty, have been found valuable ways of interesting children in the 
better use of leisure and of proving to them that people may be 
good and happy too. Children often have a new respect and a more 
friendly codperative feeling toward the faculty in general when 
they find them, like themselves, interested in “ having fun.” 

The mechanics of introducing into the school the use of charac- 
ter projects or activities as here suggested need not be difficult. 
At a first assembly the principal may describe to the children some 
of the needs of the school, i.e., that he needs a group of fourth 
graders to be his messengers and the type of messenger he wants, 
that he’d like to see an older group of girls upon whom he could 
depend as hostesses, that he’d like the help of an athletic council, 
and of a chamber of commerce, that the yard and garden need 
a group to care for their appearance, and the school needs another 
group to help beautify it, that the kindergartners need some 
assistance from some upper primary room, and that the graduating 
class of the year could greatly assist him if its officers could act 
ag student-body administrators, not just class administrators. 

After the classes return to their rooms from the assembly, the 
teachers talk over with their groups the needs the principal has 
described. Previously, at a faculty meeting, these services have 
been discussed and tentative assignments made in accord with 
the known needs, interests, and abilities of each room. Each 
teacher, therefore, in her group discussion leads her group to 
become interested in that service which it may do the best. The 
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group then plans its possible procedure and sends an outline of 
this to the principal with its application for this opportunity 
to serve the school. The principal acknowledges this offer and 
then comes in person to the group to talk over with the pupils 
the details of the service project. A program with a touch of 
solemnity and much of inspiration at the next assembly for the 
installation of these groups in the service of the school may help 
to add serious intention and appreciation of high ideals in the 
hearts of all. 


Thereafter the first fifteen minutes daily “ opening period ” 
may be given by each club to a discussion of its daily deeds of 
service, and the fulfilling of the assigned duties according 
to the school’s needs. A “ butterfly squad” of House Beau- 
tiful Club children flies through the corridors seeing if all 
bits of paper are cleared away and that all is in order for the 
day’s work, placing a bow] of fresh flowers in the office or surpris- 
ing some dark corner in a corridor with a bit of color, taking 
flowers to a teacher who has just returned from a time of illness 
or a letter of appreciation to another room which has done some 
particular deed of beauty in the school. 


During the period the Art Club is posting its art news of the 
day on its bulletin board, the hostesses are discussing games for 
the babies during the next Parent Teachers meeting or writing 
a bulletin of courtesy suggestions to be sent to the other rooms of 
the school relative to a need they see in this field. The council 
is discussing a new school rule and the athletic council is reading 
letters of invitation to contests and discussing these under the 
leadership of the athletic director. The Big Brothers and Sisters 
are calling on their special little charges to arrange coaching 
periods or to see if all are present. Those assigned to bring handi- 
capped or crippled children to school may, indeed, be slowly 
coming—arriving a few minutes late because of the slowness of 
their little charges and the need to come after the traffic rush of 
the earlier 8.00-9.00 hour. 


So the day is started with activities which are socially purpose- 
ful—the household is made ready for the day’s work, the spirit 
of service is in the heart of all. 
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A longer club period on Friday afternoon will afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the week’s experiences, duties over- 
looked, mistakes made, plans for the future. This time for the 
study of “ consequences ” may be valuable indeed. 

Perhaps it will be found of value to reassign service projects 
at the end of each semester. The needs of various groups should 
determine this. Undoubtedly it will be advisable to change offi- 
cers and committees at least once a semester in order to give many 
children executive experience. 

In all, the teacher will have in mind the unfoldment of the 
individuals in her group—education through service experiences. 
Is this not a fundamental, a natural means of character education 
—true, indeed, to life? 
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D URING the past quarter of a century, the educational program 
of American public schools has been well-nigh revolutionized. 
The changed problems resulting in this modified program have 
been produced largely by three factors: the enactment and en- 
forcement of strict compulsory education laws; the tremendous 
changes in the industrial life cf the nation, and the flood of immi- 
gration which has come into our country during this time. The 
problem of the public schools has been further complicated by 
the failure of the average citizen to understand what it is all 
about. We are all conservative in matters of education and it is 
hard for us to realize that “ the kind of education which I received 
is not good enough for my child.” 

There has arisen,.then, the problem of interpreting the school 
to the people, a problem that must be solved if the present educa- 
tional program is to evolve into what it should. A prominent 
business man recently said: “ You won’t have to convince my 
boy when he is grown up that swimming pools are a necessity in 
the junior high school, for he is swimming in one, but you’ve got 
to convince me, because I swam in the old swimming hole.” He 
was pleading for an adequate program of publicity for the schools. 

In other words, what the schools need is that which every busi- 
ness cultivates and values highly, good will. Good will is defined 
as “the advantage acquired by a business concern beyond the 
valuation of its physical properties. It arises in consequence of 
business location, the reputation established for honest and fair 
dealing, and from the assumption that old customers will continue 
to buy at their accustomed place.” This definition is sufficiently 
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descriptive of the good will of a school. Let us consider how 
business builds up good will. 


(1) Business seeks to employ efficient workers who are loyal 
and happy in their work. 

(2) Business seeks high quality in product so that there may 
result satisfied customers who will tell others about it. 

(3) Business trains its agents to meet courteously and tact- 
fully all customers and prospective customers. 


(4) Business builds good will through advertising. 


The school may likewise build up good will in much the same 
manner, for after all it is a big business enterprise: 


(1) The school must employ teachers, efficient, loyal and 
happy in their profession. Their successful endeavor 
is the cornerstone in the structure of good will. 

(2) The school builds good will through the high quality of 
its product. The educational program must be sold to 
the pupil who will in turn sell it to his parent. Quality 
and suitability of education interests the child. He 
recognizes it as worth-while and senses its value. He 
becomes a satisfied customer. If, however, the educa- 
tional suit does not fit, he becomes a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer and actually “ buys elsewhere ” even though pres- 
ent in the flesh in the classroom. And this dissatisfied 
customer has no parallel in business in the problem that 
he creates. Later, when the adult enters upon his voca- 
tion the quality of the school’s product is judged from 
his performance. He thereby becomes in another way 
a potent factor in cultivating the good will of the general 
public toward the schools. 

(3) The skill, courtesy, and tact of teachers and the other 
agents of the school in their personal contacts with 
pupils, parents, and other citizens are important build- 
ers of good will. 

(4) The school builds good will through advertising. It is, 
however, woefully lacking in this field and devoid of an 
effective program of publicity. Until very recently no 
fruitful attempt has been made to reach the citizens by a 
comprehensive plan of publicity. Now, however, the 
situation is rapidly changing. Superintendents’ reports 
are in more popular form and of convincing simplicity. 
Newspaper publicity is being scientifically adapted to 
this purpose. Schools of education are offering courses 
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in school publicity. A new and effective technique is 
developing. In many systems, publicity material is in 
such form that the layman can really understand it when 
he reads. School officials are learning, as Professor Rey- 
nolds puts it: “‘ It’s the smell of the fish that determines 
the bait, not the smell of the angler.” 


(5) The school also has many other ways of putting out tell- 
ing advertising, means that are peculiar to itself—such 
as entertainments, exhibitions, and programs before the 
parent-teacher association. Then there is the splendid 
publicity value of gifts to the school by generous private 
citizens. Conspicuous among these are the Chazy Land- 
ing Rural School in New York State and Du Pont’s gift 
of a $300,000 elementary school building to the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


SOCIAL FACTORS PECULIAR TO THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


We come now to a consideration of some of the social factors 
entering into the interpretation of the individual school to its 
people. 

Most important of all is the spirit or atmosphere of the school. 
A vital spirit must be recognized throughout. This social spirit 
in the school means that the teacher is, in fact, in loco parentis. 
The elementary-school teacher will feel toward the child some 
measure of the great love and solicitude of the parent, no matter 
how unlovely that child may appear to be. Margaret Slatterly 
tells of ‘“‘ Jimmy,” a red-headed boy who was making life miser- 
able in her classroom. She decided to visit his home. She found 
the mother bending over the washtub. “I have come to talk with 
you about Jimmy,” said the teacher. The mother’s face lighted 
up and she began with enthusiasm to explain what a fine boy 
Jimmy was; how helpful he had been to her ever since his 
father’s death. Miss Slatterly never mentioned to the mother 
how troublesome Jimmy had been in school and somehow after 
that Jimmy was not troublesome. 

The relationship between school and home is an exceedingly 
important factor in the socialization of the school. The social 
spirit spreads from the school out into the homes until their 
reaction becomes a unified positive force in the life of the school. 
The most important social factor, however, is undoubtedly the 
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teacher’s relationship to the individual child, especially to those 
to whom the school’s program seems unsuited. 

In every grade there are children who loom large as problems. 
The teacher must come to take a more scientific attitude toward 
such cases. She must learn to diagnose and must know what 
agencies may assist in the solution. In the modern elementary 
school the teacher has available the following information or 
procedure to help her render such necessary services: 

(1) The pupil’s educational history may be studied from the 

permanent record card. 

(2) His physical condition may be studied from the health 
card or he may be suggested to the nurse for a special 
physical examination if the record seems unsatisfactory. 
This is an absolute essential to the proper understanding 
of the child. Poor physical condition, often some defect 
easily corrected, is frequently responsible for the trouble. 
Innumerable instances could of course be cited. 

The pupil may be proposed for an individual mental test 
which will be given by a trained psychologist from the 
child study department. 

His home conditions and social environment will be in- 
vestigated, for the asking, by the visiting teacher. 
Finally, the teacher may consult in detail with the prin- 
cipal or assistant principal concerning a problem case. 
Furthermore, the complete study of the individual child 
may lead to his transfer into a group more nearly suited 
to his needs. The modern elementary school provides, 
in addition to the regular grades: slow-moving groups, 
special classes of all grades for the mentally handi- 
capped, classes for non-English speaking children, lip- 
reading and sight-saving classes, a coaching teacher who 
tutors small groups. For the physical needs there are 
available such agencies as the open-air school, day nur- 
sery, medical dispensaries, and dental dispensaries. 


Needless to say, the teacher who is alert to the needs of her 
individual children, who cultivates a studious scientific attitude 
toward her problem children is building up good will toward the 
school in ample measure. 

And, too, the teacher in addition to her service in interpreting 
the social spirit of the school through her classroom work, makes 
it possible through her help to carry out a program of interpreta- 
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tion through the wider activities of the school, activities in which 
she plays a vital part, such as the activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and similar projects. 

Within the limited space of this article we cannot do more than 
list a few of these important activities: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 








The activities of American Education Week during 
which time parents visit the day school; committees of 
prominent citizens inspect its work; an evening session 
of the day school is held; the evening school is open for 
the inspection of adult education; finally, at the end of 
the week a significant parent-teachers meeting is held 
with a program designed to interpret to the parents im- 
portant activities of the school. 


Original playlets written by the dramatic teacher effec- 
tively explained to the parents the solution of pressing 
problems. 


The Parent-Teachers Association is exceedingly effective 
in interpreting to the parents important problems con- 
cerning the health of the children. 


The Parent-Teachers Association raises money to pro- 
vide free lunches for needy children. 


The provision of various memorials may come about in 
such a way as to be an effective means of interpretation 
such as a bronze tablet erected to the memory of alumni 
who laid down their lives in the World War; American 
flags presented to the school for all classrooms; an honor 
flag from the G.A.R.; and another from the American 
Legion ; memorial flags for the assembly hall; one from 
the family of an alumnus who died in the World War; 
an exact duplicate from the alumni in memory of a be- 
loved teacher; a memorial fund to meet emergency 
deficits in the lunch fund; a memorial fund whose in- 
come is used for the express purpose of providing trans- 
portation of pupils to the great out-of-doors. 


The codperation of the Chamber of Commerce in devel- 
oping a closer relationship between old and new Amer- 
icans, especially through personal visits in the home with 
invitations to attend evening school. 


Private financing of a boys’ evening recreation center, 
the interest in which extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the school district. 
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These, then, are some of the social factors which bring about a 
more willing public support of its school. The importance of the 
problem of interpreting the school to its people is paramount. 
Upon the superintendent of schools and the building principal 
is laid the heavy responsibility of studying their respective com- 
munities and organizing the program of interpretation best suited 
to meet the needs. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


A Strupy oF THE SociaL AND CuLtTuRAL BackGRouUNDs 
oF MAaxwELL TRAINING ScHOOL STUDENTS 


T HIS study was undertaken at the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers of Brooklyn, to discover with what cultural equipment 
the student enters upon his professional training. To be sure, 
there are certain requirements to be met on entering the school. 
A physical examination assures that no serious physical defect 
exists. The applicant for admission must have graduated from 
a high school having a four-year course whose standing is recog- 
nized by the City Board of Education. Certain stipulations are 
made concerning the number of hours of English, of science, and 
what not, which the student must have had during his high-school 
course. His oral English must be fair. The principal of his 
high school must recommend the student as having a good moral 
character. 

And so the students present themselves. What do we know 
of them? What attitudes, habits, ideals, have they developed as 
shown by their activities? What manner of living is theirs? 
What are their intellectual interests? What do they read? 
What form does their recreation take? What health practices 
are theirs? In what social activities do they engage, and what 
religious affiliations have they made? With what heritages are 
they endowed, under what handicaps must they work, and what 
economic burdens do they share? What amount of leisure time 
is theirs? What language equipment have they, or what language 
handicap ? 

This study began with a questionnaire, which was given to the 
entire freshman class, during the last month of the freshman 
year. The class numbered 372 students, of whom 342 were pres- 
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ent at the time the questionnaire was given. A selection of 168 
papers was made, as typical of the class groupings. 

These papers were divided as follows: 

Papers of 

(1) American-born students, with both parents ‘American-born. 

(2) American-born students, with one foreign-born parent. 

(3) American-born students, with both parents foreign-born. 

(4) Foreign-born students, with both parents foreign-born. 

The purpose of this division was to group together for study and 
comparison those students who may be said to have in some de- 
gree a common heritage from the point of view of New or Old 
World backgrounds. Much interesting data is forthcoming and 
although in some respects it is limited and unsatisfactory it is 
hoped that by personal interviews, the limitations may be supple- 
mented, and corrections made. 

And now comes the question as to how far our training schools 
meet the special social and cultural needs of these young people 
presenting themselves for training. Should such needs be a prob- 
lem for our special consideration? Are we considering it? Are 
we solving it? How? 

Rosse A. Tarre 


An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy oF THE DEVELOPMENT AND MEAsuRE- 
MENT OF HEaLTH Practices oF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot CuHILpREN 


LEADING educators agree in placing the attainment of indi- 
vidual health as the first objective of education. Unfortunately, 
they do not agree upon the method which can best realize this 
objective. There are two main methods of teaching health in 
vogue throughout the elementary school of today; one is the 
traditional method of teaching health knowledges to obtain health 
practices, and the other is the newer method of inculcating health 
practices and attitudes through the medium of regular school 
activities. 

This experiment provided two groups of elementary pupils in 
a New York City School whose intelligence,’ social background, 





1 Intelligence measured by the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon intel- 
ligence test. 
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and academic achievement? were comparable. The control group, 
according to the traditional method, had health taught as a sub- 
ject in the curriculum with a prescribed course of study and a 
specific time allotment on the program. The experimental group, 
according to the more modern method, considered health an objec- 
tive of all education and an integral part of the entire school pro- 
gram. The period of experimentation extended throughout one 
school year. At the beginning and end of this period each group 
was measured. Every pupil had a record made of his attendance 
and punctuality practices, a physical examination to discover his 
physical defects, a Gates-Strang test to determine his health 
knowledges, a Payne health scale to check up his health practices 
and attitudes, and a week’s dietaries to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of his food habits. 

In every instance the two groups were comparable at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. At the end of the experiment, this was 
no longer true. The experimental group had acquired more 
health practices, knowledges, and attitudes. They had better 
attendance and punctuality records. They had corrected more 
physical defects. They had better food habits, and last but most 
surprising, they had acquired more academic knowledge during 
the year than the control group. All of which would indicate that 
the method of teaching health used in the experimental group 
made more vital changes in the life of the child than the method 
used in the control group. 





Mary Best Giuis 





2 Achievement measured by Stanford achievement test, Kelly, Ruch, Terman. 
Advanced Examination—Form A. 








INQUIRY 


Discussions in this department of The Journal represent the views of the writer 
of the answer to the inquiry and are not necessarily the views of the editors or of 
sociologists in general. 


IRA M. GAST 
New York University 
Principal, Public School No. 8, Jersey City 


The practice of grouping pupils in school according to intelli- 
gence is being quite generally adopted among the more progressive 
school systems. What is the attitude of the sociologist toward 
this movement ? 

The sociologist is not concerned with native intelligence as 
such, nor particularly with the results of intelligence tests as a 
basis for educational procedure. He feels that the emphasis of the 
testing movement has been to turn the attention of the educator 
away from the most desirable social outcomes, and to cause him 
to proceed on unwarranted assumptions. Intelligence test results 
are not measures of native ability alone. They are measures 
of pupil responses to test situations; but are not necessarily 
measures of anything else in particular. Test results do indicate 
a composite quality of health, energy, ambition, training, and 
many other traits which aid or hinder successful achievement. 
We have tended to forget that the child is a personality as well as 
an intelligence and that he has attitudes as well as abilities. 

Reasons assigned for homogenous grouping according to some 
social trait are essentially: (1) economy in learning; (2) improve- 
ment in educational procedure; (3) improvement in kind and qual- 
ity of training; and (4) more adequate adaptation to pupil nature 
and needs. If educational practice were sufficiently standardized 
even within a particular school so that a pupil’s mark would have 
specific meaning, and a grade reached would indicate definite 
social accomplishment, there would be little need for other than 
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a standard age-grade table for pupil placement within a school 
grade. Pupils having completed five years of school work at the 
age of eleven years have a composite homogeneity as a group far 
surpassing a group selected at random. The same is true of pupils 
older than eleven years who have just reached the sixth grade 
in school. Where school conditions permit of a sociological pro- 
cedure, the placement of under-age and over-age pupils in the 
same group is not justifiable. 

1. Economy of Learning. Pupils should be given all the 
socially significant training that is possible within a given period 
of time. Superior learning technique and better habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals should result from school procedure. There 
appears no justification for rushing better pupils through school 
in much less than the standard time nor for spending less money 
to educate the superior than the inferior.’ 

2. Improvement in Educational Procedure. Pupils making 
normal progress in school and not failing in their work are on 
the whole healthier, and capable of more and better work per 
unit of time. It is important that an inventory be made of the 
health habits and practices, attitudes, knowledges, and skills, as 
a basis for more economic adjustment to the environment. This 
adjustment is both collective and individual. “ There is a collec- 
tive learning process as well as an individual learning process.” 

3. Improvement in Kind and Quality of Training. For proper 
training the curriculum must provide for the creation of com- 
munity changes and practices and for methods of discovering 
to what extent school instruction does affect such changes.* Every 
educative situation set up by the course of study, method, meas- 
urement, or by virtue of the school and class organization should 
contribute to the improvement of individuals in their social rela- 
tions. It is possible, then, that even the teacher should be selected 
whose personality and culture satisfy most nearly the needs of the 

particular group. 





1 Henry W. Holmes, Twenty-first Year Book of the National Society_for che 
Study of Education, Part II, p. 121. 


2C. A. Ellwood, ‘What is Educational Sociology?” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, I, 27. 


3 E. George Payne, The Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 1, iv. 
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4, Adaptation to Pupil Nature and Needs. Cyril Burt* has 
ventured to suggest that the school may be responsible through 
wrong training for much of the antisocial behavior of society. 
The procedure of the classroom cannot be determined in terms 
- of the learning process alone. Learning takes place in a social 
situation. In the classroom is a group of interacting personalities, 
the teacher being one of these.° Unfavorable social environment 
and antisocial influence must not be tolerated. It is essential then 
that harmony and homogeneity abound to the fullest extent if the 
_school is to assume its proper function—the development of desir- 
able habits and attitudes to accompany the acquisition of essential 
knowledge and skills. 


4 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, (D. Appleton & Co., 1925). 


5 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, ‘Research in Educational Sociology,” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, I, 20. 





























BOOK REVIEWS 
Pupil Adjustment, by W. C. Reavis. New York: D. C. Heath, 1926, 348 pages. 


The author states the purposes of this volume as: “‘(1) to set 
forth clearly the problem of maladjustment in the junior and 
senior high schools; (2) to present an analytical treatment of the 
case method as developed by physicians, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, and social workers as a procedure for the diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and treatment of (maladjusted) individuals; (3) to show 
the technical application of the case-method procedure to the 
educational adjustment of pupils; and (4) to demonstrate con- 
cretely by actual example the application of the case method as 
a modus operandi in counseling and guidance.” There follow 
discussions of the problem of pupil maladjustment, the need for 
pupil counseling and guidance, the technique of the case method 
as applied to counseling and guidance, and a set of complete case 
records illustrating “social maladjustment,” “physical and 
health disabilities,” “‘ endocrine deficiency,” “ deficient previous 
school training,” “ speech disabilities and emotional complica- 
tions,” “ ineffective habits of work and study,” and the like. 

Dr. Reavis’s volume is another indication of the dawning real- 
ization among schoolmen of the fact that the child is a personality 
as well as an intelligence, that education must take account of 
attitudes as well as abilities. Dr. Reavis has not, however, 
fully appreciated the relationship of personality to social experi- 
ence, or the way in which the school situation is related to the 
situations represented in the family, play group and community. 
Nevertheless, Pupil Adjustment, properly supplemented by read- 
ings and lectures, should make an excellent text for a course on the 
teacher as adviser or on the visiting teacher, should prove a valua- 
ble handbook for school psychologists, visiting teachers and school 
social workers, and should have a place upon the shelves of every 
school library. 

New York University Harvey ZorBavcH 
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The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, by Epwarp A. FrrzpatRick and 
PercivaL W. Huston. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927, Part I, 
pp. ix + 109; Part II, pp. xiii + 208. 

The purpose of the Sachs prize, in competition for which these 
essays were submitted, is to improve the scholarly efficiency of 
secondary-school teachers. The authors have made practical sug- 
gestions based on investigations of existing practices relative to 
the training, certificating, and assigning of teachers. Due empha- 
sis has been given to fundamental deficiencies, such as lack of 
tenure, large annual turnover, inadequate salaries, and improper 
supervision. These conditions form a foundation of quicksand 
on which the building of any scholarship structure would be 
futile. The same course, of endeavoring to secure the utmost 
value from our present teacher-training institutions, has been sug- 
gested. The need is not for additional formal training of the 
variety usually acquired with academic degrees from our colleges 
and universities, but for a combination of professional training 
and scholarship enabling the teacher to develop in his pupils those 
habits, skills, knowledges, and appreciations, which should be ob- 
tained in a secondary education. 

To the question, “ Is teaching a profession?” the answer given 
is decidedly “ No.” The very existence of a profession presup- 
poses technical knowledge and corresponding skill acquired 
through long study and practice. Germany trains for a life work, 
the average length of service being over thirty years. We train 
and our teachers serve six years on an average. It is not surpris- 
ing that professors in Germany have received high social recogni- 
tion. In America, the ideal of a professional status could be 
approached if the responsible agencies, in codperation, made fur- 
ther diagnostic analyses of the teaching job and then put into 
practical application the best of the accumulated suggestions. 
That some such course will be followed, is the hope of the authors 
of these stimulating essays. 

New York University Mareverite Dicxson 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior and Senior High Schools, by J. RomMER 
and C. F. Atten. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926, pp. iii + 333. 


In addition to a foreword by Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, and 
an introduction by President Lotus D. Coffman, the book contains 
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three chapters relating to the underlying principles and methods 
of developing an extracurricular-activities program, seventeen 
chapters, each dealing separately with a particular activity, and 
an extensive bibliography, arranged by chapters, well selected, 
and annotated. The authors have based the extracurricular pro- 
gram on a philosophy which holds that the program of the schools 
should be such as to reduce to a minimum the amount of external 
drive, and increase to a maximum the amount of internal drive of 
the pupil. It is clearly shown that any type of extracurricular- 
activities program, to be properly developed, must have the intelli- 
gent and sympathetic codperation of teachers. How this co- 
Gperation may be secured is pointed out. 

Seventeen types of activities are discussed. These include 
“ Student Participation in School Control,” “ Athletics,” “ Inter- 
nal Accounting in the Local School,” and ‘ Commencements.” 
Each chapter dealing with a particular type of activity includes 
a discussion of this activity, its nature, function, and place in the 
educational program of the secondary school. In these discus- 
sions the authors have drawn widely from experience in this 
general field, the language is clear and easy, and the outlines 
set forth are of a practical nature. Commencement exercises are 
included as a type of extracurricular activities. The authors 
are the first to discuss the commencement as an educative process, 
and this will open up new thought in regard to this school pro- 
cedure which at present serves none too well as a secondary school 
function. 

The book fills a need. It states a philosophy and contains a 
program of action. It will be found suggestive and practical in 
helping the junior and senior high-school principals and teachers 
develop a wider and more effective program, and in more nearly 
realizing the major objectives of secondary education. 

New York University BrnsaMin Froyp Statcup 


Secondary Education, by AUBREY A. Dovuatass, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927, 649 pages. 


Within the last year or two several publications dealing with 
various phases of secondary education have made their appear- 
ance. The present volume justifies its appearance on the ground 
that there is a demand for a text which will give a summary of 
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many of the recent investigations in secondary education. The 
author assumes correctly that busy teachers and principals lack 
time to familiarize themselves with such investigations. 

The text is divided into three main parts. The first chapter of 
Part I describes briefly the European background of the American 
secondary school and the subsequent rise of the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and the American high school. In chapter 
two the author discusses the recent tendencies in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education, including the junior and senior high 
schools and their functions. In a discussion of the functions of 
the junior high school, a careful summary has been made of its 
purposes and of the findings of the most recent investigations. 

In Part II the secondary-school pupil is discussed under various 
headings: (a) mental and physical characteristics, (b) individual 
differences, (c) elimination and its chief causes. Chapters ten 
and eleven call attention to one of the greatest of the problems that 
face the secondary-school administrator and the teacher, that of 
guidance. Here is given a brief résumé of the earliest attempts, 
the results of the latest investigation, and descriptions of prac- 
ticable plans now in use. Administrators will do well to make an 
intensive study of these chapters if they would find many of the 
causes of their difficulties and suggested remedies for the same. 

In the latter half of the book (Part III) the author reiterates 
and elaborates upon the modern conceptions of education as main- 
tained in the Cardinal principles of Secondary Education.’ The 
last two chapters treat of the two most important phases of second- 
ary education; the program of studies and extracurricular activi- 
ties. The author gives representative types of programs of study in 
progressive cities. He is extremely cautious in avoiding the peda- 
gogical error of assigning too high a place to extracurricular activi- 
ties or insisting that we grant them definite recognition. 

Although the author lays no claim to originality he has done 
a useful piece of work in bringing together and summarizing much 
recent material and representing it in a tabular and graphic 
form. His somewhat exhaustive list of 60 tables and 40 graphs 
are sufficient evidence that he has made skillful use (as the preface 
acknowledges) of the investigations and writings of others. It is 





1U. 8S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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fair to say that the book will be very useful both to students of 
secondary education and to teachers in service. 

New York University Pavz 8S. Miter 


Creative School Conirol, by Pattie W. L. Cox. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1927, 320 pages 

There has been much written of late on “ creative education.” 
Most of it has been rather bewildering to us ordinary mortals who 
teach. For it has largely been written by artists who have irked 
at the task of making clear to us the details of their technique. 
And it has set up as a goal a mystical something called “ self- 
realization,” which too often has left us with a program of imme- 
diate activities to tie to. 

Creative School Control makes several departures in the litera- 
ture of creative education. We are confronted not with young 
geniuses, but with the ordinary youngsters of the junior and senior 
high school. Their creative education takes place not through 
the media of color, word pictures, or clay, but through ordinary 
group interests and activities. Learning is pictured as taking 
place in a social situation, as being less dependent on abilities 
and formal curricula than on the interplay of attitudes that is a 
part of school life. And Dr. Cox sees with unusual clarity the 
role that the school plays in passing on the tradition and tech- 
niques of the community. 

In presenting the school as a situation in which the child may 
build up an adequate conception of his social réle, Dr. Cox dis- 
cusses, among other things, the curriculum and classroom proced- 
ure of the creative school, home-room activities, physical recrea- 
tion and athletics, clubs and societies, assemblies, student publica- 
tions, student politics, grade congresses, student councils, student 
participation in school administration, and school social prob- 
lems. These discussions are not mere theory, but are packed with 
practical observations and suggestions that have grown out of Dr. 
Cox’s long expericnce as a school man and out of the experimental 
procedures of the city and country school upon which he has 
drawn. 

Creative School Control is one of the high lights in the new 
literature of the school. Many a schoolman will lay it down with a 
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new vision and a quickened interest in his work. Among them 
will be those who, like the reviewer, will regret that they could not 
have come up through such a school. 

New York University Harvey ZorBaucu 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the department of sociology of 
the University of Missouri is enjoying his sabbatical leave in 
study and travel in Europe. 


Professor Erwin S. Selle, head of the department of social 
science of the State Teachers College of Winona, Minnesota, 
spent the past year completing the course requirements for a 
doctorate in educational sociology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He has added a new course in edu- 
cational sociology to the department of social science at Winona. 


Dr. Joseph K. Hart, one of the contributing editors of this 
publication, has accepted a professorship in the department of 
philosophy in the State University at Madison, Wisconsin. His 
work began there with the opening of the present school year. 


Assistant Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh of the department 
of educational sociology of the School of Education, New York 
University, is taking a leave of absence for the present school year 
for the benefit of his health. He is spending his time in Arizona 
and New Mexico. . 
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BOOK I 


A simple, direct pre- 
sentation of health and 
safety habits most es- 
sential to children in 
grades 3-4. 

Profuse human interest 
illustrations on every page 
take the place of fairy 
stories or symbolization. 


BOOK II 


Goes into personal 
health more fully and 
emphasizes health habits 
from other angles than 
book I. More emphasis is 
placed on diet, accident 
prevention and athletics. 
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We and Our Health, Book I 
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Basal books to meet the course of study as recommended 
by Joint Report of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 


Net $.60 
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BOOK III 


The main emphasis is 
here placed upon com- 
munity health and safety 
with the aim of making 
boys and girls conscious 
of their social and civic 
relations. 


BOOK IV 


Presents a_ scientific 
study of both individual 
and community health 
practices. 
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